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ABSTRACT 

A total of 694 1976-1980 graduates of Bowling Green 
State University (Ohio) teaching in rural, urban, and suburban 
settings, representing elementary, secondary, specialized and special 
education fields, and having from one to five years of teaching 
experience comprised the sample for this study. Responses of these 
teachers to a 19-item questionnaire pertaining to teachers' needs, 
proficiencies and sources of proficiencies provided the data base 
from which the following questions were answered: (1) For which 
competencies do teachers indicate high need? high proficiency? low 
need? low proficiency? (2) For which competencies are there large, 
moderate, small, or negligible discrepancies between teachers' needs 
and prof iciencies? (3) What are the relationships between teachers' 
needs and proficiencies? (4) Do these relationships vary according to 
setting? field? experience? (5) What sources do teachers indicate 
contribute most to their proficiency? the least? and (6) Do sources 
of teachers' proficiency vary by setting? field? experience? 
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ABSTRACT 



A totaJ • ^^4 1976-80 graduates of Bowling Green State 
University X. -.ts-:.\ .«g in rural r urban, and suburban settings, 
representing eiei;' "sntary, secondary, specialized and special 
education fields, and having from one to five years of teaching 
experience comprised the sample for this study. Responses of 
these teachers to two sections of a follow-up evaluative 
questionnaire pertaining to teachers' needs, proficiencies and 
sources of proficiencies for nineteen competency items provided 
the data base from which the following questions were answered: 

1. For which competencies do teachers indicate high need? 
High proficiency? low need? low proficiency? 

2. For which competencies are there large, moderate, small 
or negligible discrepancies between teachers' needs and 
proficiencies? 

3 What are the relationships between teachers' needs and 
proficiencies? 

4 Do these relationships vary according to setting? 
field? experience? 

5, wb' sources do teachers indicate contribute most to 
t! ur proficiency? the least? 

€• Do sources of teachers' proficiency vary by setting? 
field? experience? 
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A Follow-up Study of Teachers' Needs, 
Proficiencies, and Sources of Proficiencies 



OVERVIEW . 

Over the past several years, the gathering of the data from 
which to make judgements regarding the on-the-job performance of 
teacher education graduates has become a growing concern among 
many schools, colleges and departments of education. Currently, 
such efforts are viewed as an essential part o£ program 
evaluation in Standards for the Accredition of Teacher Education 
(National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
1982), Furthermore, in Educating a Professional: Competency 
Assessment , the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education issued a challenge to teacher education institutions 
to "assume the leadership role in the design and implementation 
of beginning teacher assessment programs" and give particular 
attention "to the teacher's professional skills and knowledge of 
subject matter" (1983, p. 5) . 

One impetus for collecting such information has been the 
recent widespread concern regarding the declining quality of 
teacher candidates and the questionable contribution of 
preservice professional education coursework. However, 
development of reliable and valid measures of the relationships 
between teacher education coursework or experience and teacher 
competency is a complex methodological problem (Medley, 1982). 
Even so, current teacher education program approval processes 
continue to be criticized because there is no standardized 
measure of the exit competencies of graduates (Feistr itzer , 

1984) . Thus, more and more states now require or are 
considering the use of competency tests for the purpose of 
awarding certification (The Nation Responds , 1984; AACTE, 

1985) . At least one state, Florida, has even tied the testing 
of graduates directly to policies and procedures for approving 
college and universities to prepare teachers. Although others 
have not yet followed this route, there is a clear implication 
that graduates' scores on tests are coming to be viewed as a 
major indicator of program effectiveness. 

Recognizing the limitations of tests in evaluating program 
e*:fects and predicting teacher competency, educational 
researchers have recently directed greater attention to 
designing and implementing follow-up studies of graduates 
(Borich, 1979;' Hord and Hall, 1979; Hord, Savage and Bethel, 
1982; Queen and Gretes, 1982; Blair, 1983). Although such 
studies may not provide direct evidence of teacher competency, 
they can provide indications of the extent of congruence between 
program intents and outcomes. 

However, there are also other benefits to be gained from 
follow-up studies. Findings can be used to generate new 
insights regarding the expectations and values which 
characterize the ongoing demands of the teacher's workplace 
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the school. They can assist teacher educators in understanding 
the types of problems for which future teachers may need to be 
prepared (Goodlad, 1984, pp. 183-186). Teachers' self-reports 
can illuminate the day-to-day demands associated with teaching. 
Teachers' perceptions of need are one means for determining the 
priorities which characterize schools and shape teachers' 
performance. Teachers' judgements of their own proficiency 
provide one measure of efficacy, that sense of potency which 
enables teachers to maintain a high task orientation on the part 
of students (Joyce, 1983; p. 29) . Longitudinal studies of 
teacher education graduates can reveal change or lack of change 
over time in preparation programs as well as in practitioners 
and the contexts in which they teach. 

Findings generated from teacher follow-up studies thus can 
serve four very important purposes. They can be used to 
identify: (1) variables that are most instrumental in 
determining the nature and extent of <-.eachers' proficiency prior 
to and following their entry into teaching, (2) changes that may 
need to be made in the preparation of future teachers, (3) needs 
which exist in the ongoing professional development of 
practicing teachers and ultimately, (4) conditions which 
inhibit/enhance school effectiveness. 

Despite these potential benefits many teacher education 
institutions as yet have no systematic procedures for examining 
the performance of their graduates. For example, at a recent 
national Conference on Student Assessment, only half of the 
participating institutions reported using follow-up studies as a 
means for determining program effect:* (Pre-Conf erence Reports, 
1984). Also, across institutions, variables addressed and 
methodologies employed vary widely, thus^ precluding the 
formulation of generalizable conclusions^^ 

One aim of this study, therefore, is^to encourage the 
conduct of systematic, comprehensive assessments of teacher 
education graduates by illustrating how mai^l surveys can be 
employed to obtain data regarding the competency of teacher 
education graduates. It is important to note, however, that 
such surveys should be augmented by other procedures such as 
exit-level tests, on-site observations of graduates' on-the-job 
performance, and interviews with and data collection from 
teachers' peers, pupils and administrators. Also, reports 
presenting findings- of these studies must pro\^ide specific 
recommendations and incentives for making program changes if 
improvement in the preservice and inservice preparation of 
teachers is to result (Katz, et.al., 1981). • 

A second aim is to demonstrate that follow-up studies can 
serve several purposes. Specifically the intent of the study is 
to identify relationships which may exist between teachers' 
needs and proficiencies and their preservice preparation, 
teaching setting, teaching field and teaching experience. 
Identification of such relationships is essential to determine 
not only changes that need to be made in the preparation of 



future teachers but needs which exist in the on-the-job 
professional growth of prac'ticing teachers. 

THE PROBLEM AREA 



The general objectives of this study are to: 

1. Analyze and present findings of the relationships/ 
differences between the teachers' perceived needs and 
proficiencies for 19 competency areas by comparing/ 
contrasting (a) responses from teachers in different 
settings (rural, urban, suburban), (b) responses from 
teachers in 4 teaching fields (elementary, secondary, 
special education, and specialized), and (c) responses 
from teachers with varying years of experience (1 
through 5) . 

2. Identify the primary sources of teachers' 
proficiencies. 

3. Compare/contrast the sources of the teachers' noted 
proficiencies by (1) teaching setting, (2) teaching 
field, and (3) years of teaching experience. 
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The specific problems of this study are to answer the 
following questions: 

1. For which competencies do teachers indicate high need? 
High proficiency? low need? low proficiency? 

2. For which competencies are there large, moderate, small 
or negligible discrepancies between teachers' needs and 
proficiencies? 

3. What are the relationships between teachers' needs and 
proficiencies? 

4. Do these relationships vary according to setting? 
field? experience? 

5. What sources do teachers indicate contribute most to 
their proficiency? the least? 

6. iM||sources of teachers' proficiency vary by setting? 
field? expedience? 

METHOD 

PROCEDURES AND SAMPLE 

To identify thbse individuals currently teaching in Ohio, 
in January of 1981,/ BGSU provided the Ohio Department of 
Education a listing of social security numbers of all its 1976 
through August, 1980 educatiori graduates. By matching these 
social security numbers with principals' fall reports (which 
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list the basic data of every teacher in each buildinq) the State 
Department provided multiple sets of address labels tor those 

1976-80 graduates currently employed by Ohio schools, A fifty 

percent sample was drawn for the two teaching fields (majors) 

that had more than 200 teaching graduates each, that is 

elementary and special education. Evaluative follow-up 

questionnaires were sent during the spring of 1981 to thi^ 

sample of elementary and special education majors and to the 

entire population of graduates from the other 39 majors. From 

the total population of 1386 to which questionnaires were 

mailed, usable completed forms were received from 694 (50%) , 

Table 1 presents a numerical summary of the returns by the 
teachers' (1) setting (rural N =» 304, urban N « 153, suburban N 
= 224), (2) field (elementary N » 130, secondary N « 118, 
specialized N » 270, special education N * 176), and (3) 
experience (one year N » 138, two years N = 125, three year N = 
153, four years N « 167, five years N = 111), 

[INSERT TABLE 1 HERE] 

Among ot'her comparisons, data presented in Table 1 indicate 
that almost twice as many BGSU graduates were teaching in rural 
areas than were teaching in urban areas (304 compared to 153), 
With respect to teaching field, there were approximately twice 
as many specialized (music, art, home economics, health/physical 
education, etc) as there were elementary education teachers 
(270 versus 130). The average number of returns per each year 
of experience was approximately 140 — ranging from a low of 111 
for 5 years to a high of 167 for 4 years experience, 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The follow up evaluative questionnaire consisted of 8 
sections. Data for the present study were gathered from the 
teachers' responses to Sections B and C, 

Presented below are photo-copies of the directions, the 
response formats, and two illustrative items fr.om each of the 
concerned sections of the questionnaire, (The other 17 
competency items are presented in Table 2), 
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FINDINGS 

TEACHERS' NEEDS AND PROFICIENCIES 

Need for Each Competency . Results of the analysis of 
responses of the total sample of 694 teachers indicating the 
mean ratings and ranks for each of the nineteen competency items 
in terms of perceived need are presented in Table 2. Mean 
ratings ranged from 4.46 to 3.05. 

[i'NSERT TABLE 2 HEREj 

For the total group of respondents, the competency items 
ranked highest (R ^^1 to 6) in need were: Deal with pupil ^ 
behavior problems (X » 4.46); Motivate student achievement (X 
4.41); Work effectively with others regardless of their value 
system, race, religion, etc. (X » 4 . 29) Communicate effectively 
with parents regarding pupil progress (X_- 4.24); Alter teaching 
to provide more successful ^ instruction (X » 4.22); and Encourage 
and facilitate development^ of children's social skills and 
enhanced self-concepts (X 4.21). Lowest (R ~ 16 to 19) need 
areas were: Apply the major principles of school law (X ~ 
3.70); Teach reading in your grade or subject area (X = 3.56); 
Understand and utilize standardized tests (X » 3. 21); and 
Compare, contrast, and utilize various educational philosophical 
viewpoints (X = 3.05). 

Proficiency in Each Competency . Also shown in Table 2 are 
results of the analysis of responses of the total sample of 
teachers in terms of their perceived proficiency with respect to 
each competency item. Mean ratings ranged from\4.31 to 3.06. 

Work effectively with others regardless of their value 
system, race, etc. (X = 4.31) obtained the highest proficiency 
rank. Other competency items for which teachers indicated a 
relatively high (R « 2 to 7) level of proficiency were: Prepare 
lesson plans and teaching units (X ~ 4.02); Motivate student 
achievement (7 » 3.97); Prepare teacher made tests and 
evaluate/report pupil progress (X « 3.92); Encourage development 
of children's social skills and self-concepts (X « 3.92); 
Communicate effectively with parents (X » 3.85); and Deal with 
behavior problems (X » 3.84). Lowest proficiency rankings (R = 
.12 to 19) were found for the following eight competencies: 
Adequately guide handicapped pupils (X » 3.30); Apply principles 
of school law (X a> 3.29); Diagnose pupil learning difficulties 
(X » 3.28); Understand anf:^ utilize standardized tests (X » 
3.21); Teach reading in your grade or subject area (X =* 3.15); 
Adequately challenge gifted/talented students (X » 3.12); and 
Compare, contrast, and utilize various philosophical viewpoints 
(X * 3.09) . 

Discrepancies between Need and Proficiency . Discrepancies 
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between mean ratings of need and proficiency for each of the 
competency items ranged from .81 to -.04. (See Table 2.) 

A "very large discrepancy" between need and proficiency (D 
a .81) occurred for only one item: Adequately challenge your 
gifted/talented students — a competency which ranked low in need 
(R a 14) as well as proficiency (R = 18). 

A "large discrepancy" was found between need and 
proficiency in relation to four competencies; Adequately guide 
handicapped pupils who have been "mainstreamed" (D * .67); Make 
prescriptions that more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes 
(D ' .66); Diagnose pupil learning difficulties (D « .63); and 
Deal with pupil behavior problems (D « .62). Of these, only 
Deal with behavior problems was identified as a high need area 
(R ■ 1). This competency was also a relatively high (R =« 7) 
proficiency area. However, the remaining "large discrepancy" 
items were ranked relatively low in both need (R = 12, 14.5, 
14.5) and proficiency (R » 12, 13, 15). 

For five competencies, there was essentially no discrepancy 
between need and proficiency. These included: Prepare teacher 
made tests and evaluate/report pupil progress (D = .10); Prepare 
and develop lesson plans and teaching units (D « .03); 
Understand and utilize standardized tests (D « .00); Work 
effectively with others (D « -.02); and Compare, contrast, 
utilize various philosophical viewpoints (D » -.04). Of these, 
only Work with others was ranked as a high need (R = 3) item. 
It was also shown to be a high proficiency item (R « 1). The 
competencies Develop teacher made tests/evaluate and report 
pupil progress as well as Prepare lesson plan/units were both 
parceived as moderately high need items (R « 10, 9) and 
relatively high proficiency items (R » 4.5, 2). However, 
Understand/utilize standardized tests ranked low in both need (R 
= 18) and prof iciency (R « 16) as did Compare, contrast and 
utilize educational philosophical viewpoints (R « 15; R « i^; . 

C omparisons by Teaching Setting . Teachers' responses were 
also analyzed to determine i£ a relationship existed between 
teachers' perceptions bf need/proficiency and teaching setting. 
Results of analysis of variance computations between means of 
urban, rural, and suburban teachers on each of the competency 
items yielded only one significant F ratio. (See Table 3.) 
This was nit deemed sufficient to indicate that any such 
relationship may exist. 

[INSERT TABLE 3 HERE] 

Comparisons by Teaching Field -- Needs . Results of 
analysis of variance computations between means of elementary, 
secondary, specialized, and special education teachers yielded 
numerous significant F ratios for the nineteen competency 
items. (See Table 3.) Table 4 presents the results of post-hoc 
mean comparisons that were subsequently performed to identify 
those specific instances in which differences between pairs of 
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means occurred. For two competency items no significant need 
differences across fields was found. These items were: Select 
and utilize media and Prepare and develop lesson plans/teaching 
units, 

[INSERT TABLE 4 HERE] 

Overall/ findings indicate that special education teachers 
accord a higher level of need to many of the competencies than 
do other teachers. In all, there were thirty instances relating 
to fifteen of the nineteen competencies 'in which mean ratings of 
special education teachers were higher than those of teachers in 
other fields. For five of the items, special education teachers 
perceived a higher need than did teachers in all other fields. 
These included: Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; Make 
prescriptions that more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes; 
Individualize instruction; Understand and utilize standardized 
tests; and Encourage and develop children's social skills and 
self-concepts. In four other areas, special education teachers' 
ratings of need were higher than secondary and specialized, but 
not elementary teach »rs. These were: Teach reading in the 
content area; Utilize evaluation of teaching performance to 
alter teaching and provide more successful instruction; 
Communicate effectively with parents, and Adequately guide 
handicapped pupils who are "mainstrearaed . " For one competency 
item, special education teachers reported a higher need than 
both elementary or secondary, but not specialized teachers: 
Apply the major principles of school law. For five 
competencies, special education teachers' need exceeded only 
those of secondary teachers. These were: Deal with behavior 
problems; Analyze and evaluate your teaching performance; Work 
effectively with others; Motivate student achievement; and 
Compare, contrast and utilize various philosophical viewpoints. 

In general, findings , also show that elementary teachers 
accord a higher level of need to many of the competencies than 
do secondary or specialized teachers, but not special education 
teachers. In fourteen instances relating to nine competency 
items, ratings of elementary teachers differed significantly 
from those of other teachers. However, for only one competency 
area did elementary teachers' perception of need exceed that of 
special education teachers: Adequately challenge 
gifted/talented students. For five competencies, ratings of 
need by elementary teachers were higher than those of both 
secondary and specialized teachers. , These were: Teach reading; 
Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; Make prescriptions that 
more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes; Individualize 
instruction; and Understand and utilize standardized tests. 
Additionally, elementary teachers attached greater need than did 
secondary, but not other teachers, to: Motivate student 
achievement; Encourage and facilitate development of children's 
social skills and self-concepts; and Adequately guide 
handicapped pupils who are "rnainstreamed . " 

Secondary and specialized teachers tend to be very similar 
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in their perceptions of need for the various competencies. In 
only three instances and for three competency items were mean 
ratings of need for secondary teachers higher than those of 
teachers in another field. For two competencies secondary 
teachers perceived a higher need than did specialized teachers: 
Teach reading and Prepare tests and evaluate/report pupil 
progress. Like elementary teachers, secondary teachers' ratings 
of need were higher than special ecSucation teachers' with 
respect to the ability to Adequately challenge gifted/talented 
students. 



Specialized teachers' mean ratings of need were higher than 
those of teachers in other fields in only two instances 
pertaining to two competencies. When compared to secondary 
teachers, specialized teachers reported a greater need to 
Motivate student achievement. And, as did elementary and 
secondary teachers, when compared to special education teachers, 
the specialized teachers reported a higher need to Challenge 
gifted/talented students. 

Comparison by Teaching Field — Proficiencies. No 
significant differences in mean ratings for proficiency across 
teaching fields were obtained for four competency items,. These 
were: Select, prepare and utilize educational media; Prepare 
lesson plans and units; Analyze and evaluate your teaching 
skills; and Utilize results td alter teaching and provide more 
successful instruction. For the first two items, needs also did 
not differ significantly across fields. However, special 
education teachers reported a greater need than secondary 
teachers to Analyze and evaluate teaching performance skills and 
greater need than secondary and specialized teachers to Utilize 
findings to alter teaching and provide more successful 
instruction. 

As was the case with needs, special education teachers also 
reported higher levels of proficiency with respect to many of 
the competency items than did other teachers. In all, there 
were twenty-nine instances relating to thirteen competencies in 
which ptoficiency ratings of special education teachers were 
greater than those of teachers in other fields. In five 
competency areas, special education teachers reported having 
higher levels of proficiency than did teachers in all other 
fields. These included: Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; 
Make prescriptions; Individualize instruction; Communicate 
effectively with parents; and Adequately guide handicapped 
pupils who are "mainstreamed ." For the first three of these 
competencies, their need was also perceived to be higher than 
that of teachers in <^11 other fields. However, for the latter 
two, their need was perceived to be greater than secondary or 

specialized, but not elementary teachers. For three othex 
competencies, special education teachers rated their proficiency 
greater than did secondary or specialized, put not elemen^iary 
teachers. These were: Teach reading; Understand and utilize 
standardized tests; and Encourage and facilitate development of 
childrens' social skills and self -concepts. With respect to 
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teaching reading, special education teachers' perceived need was 
also greater than secondary and specialized, but not elementary 
teachers. However, for the latter two items, their ratings of 
need were higher than teachers in all other fields. With 
respect to four competencies, special education teachers' 
perceived proficiency exceeded only those of teachers in 
specialized areas. These included: Deal with behavior 
problems; Work effectively with others; Motivate student 
achievement; and Compare, contrast and utilize philosophical 
viewpoints. For all four of these items, special education 
teachers reported a need greater only than that of secondary 
teachers. In relation to only one competency did special 
education teachers indicate a higher level of proficiency than 
did elementary teachers: Apply the principles of school law. 
However, special education teachers reported a higher need for 
this competency than did either elementary or secondary 
teachers. 

In general, as with needs, elementary teachers reported 
higher levels of proficiency fot many of the competencies than 
did secondary or specialized teachers. In thirteen instances 
relating to nine competency items, mean ratings of elementary 
teachers were significantly different than teachers in other 
fields. In only one area, however, did elementary teachers 
indicate a higher level of proficiency than did all other 
teachers; Teach reading in your grade or subject area. Their 
need for this competency, also, was rated higher than that of 
secondary or specialized teachers, but not special education 
teachers. In one other area the perceived proficiency of 
elementary teachers exceeded that of special education 
teachers: Adequately challenge gifted/ talented students. In 
this area elementary teachers' need also exceeded only that of 
special education teachers. Regarding three competency items, 
elementary teachers reported higher levels of proficiency than 
either secondary or specialized teachers. These were: Diagnose 
pupil learning difficulties; Make prescriptions; and Understand 
and utilize standardized tests. In all three of these areas the 
need for these competencies was also higher for elementary than 
for secondary or specialized teachers. In comparison to 
secondary teachers only did elementary teachers' perceived 
proficiency differ significantly for two additional 
competencies: Encourage and develop children's social skills 
and self-concepts and Adequately guide pupils who are 
"raainstrearaed." For both of these competencies their 
perceptions of need were also higher than those of secondary 
teachers only. 

Again, secondary teachers and specialized teachers were 
very similar in relation to level of proficiency. Secondary 
teachers reported greater proficiency than did teachers in all 
other fields for only one competency: Prepare teacher made 
tests and evaluate/report pupil progress. Their perceived need 
for this competency, however, was greater only than that of 
specialized teachers. For none of the nineteen competencies 
were the mean proficiency ratings of specialized teachers 
greater than those of teachers in other fields. Yet their need 
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was reported to be higher than that of secondary teachers to 
Motivate student achievement and higher than that of special 
education teachers to Challenge gifted/ talented students. 



Comparisons by Teaching Experifence — Needs * Results of 
analysis of variance computations between means of teachers with 
one, two, three, four or five years of experience indicated 
several significant P ratios for the nineteen competency items 
with respect to teaching experience. (See Table 3.) 

Post-hoc pair-wise mean comparisons resulted in eleven 
instances relating to only seven competency items in which need 
differed by experience. When mean ratings of proficiency were 
compared, ten instances again relating to only seven competency 
items were found. (See Table 4.) 

Teachers with one year of experience reported a higher 
level of need than those with two or three years of experience 
but did not differ from those with four or five years with 
respect to two competencies: Diagnose pupil learning 
difficulties and Individualize instruction. The mean need 
rating of teachers with one year of experience was also higher 
than that of teachers with two, but not different from those 
with more years of experience regarding the ability to Make 
prescriptions that more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes. 
For two additional competency items, teachers with one year of 
experience indicated a higher level need than did teachers with 
two or five, but did not differ from those with three or four 
years of experience. These were: Select, prepare and utilize 
education media and Use results of evaluation of teaching 
performance to alter teaching and provide more successful 
instruction. Only when compared to teachers with three years of 
experience were ratings of those with one year of experience 
higher regarding the needs: Understand and utilize standardized 
tests and Adequately guide handicapped pupils who are 
"mainstreamed ." 

In only two instances relating to a single competency item 
did more experienced teachers' perceptions of need exceed that 
of teachers with less experience. Teachers with four or five 
years of experience att-^ched a higher level of need than did 
those with two, but not one or three years of experience to the 
ability to Diagnose pupil learning difficulties. 

Comparisons by Teaching Experience— - Proficiencies. 
Teachers with five years of experience indicated a higher 
proficiency than those with one, two or three years of 
experience in relation to only one competency: Deal with 
behavior problems. However, those with five years of experience 
gave higher proficiency ratings than those with two years of 
experience to Motivate student achievement. Additionally, 
teachers with five years of experience rated themselves more 
proficient than did teachers with three years of experience in 
two other areas. These were: Communicate effectively with 
parents and Encourage development of children's social skills 
and self-concepts. 




Interestingly, there were four instances in which teachers 
with only one year of experience rated their proficiency higher 
than did more experienced teachers. Those having only one year 
of experience indicated a higher level of proficiency than did 
those with two (but not those with three, four, or five) years 
of experience in three competency areas: Work effectively with 
others; Diagnose pupil learning difficulties, and Motivate 
student achievement. In one additional area, the mean 
proficiency rating of teachers with one ^ear of experience 
exceeded only that of teachers with three years of experience; 
this area was; Adequately guide handicapped pupils who are 
"mainstreamed ." 

Relationship between Need and Proficiency . Finally, 
teachers' responses to the nineteen competency items were 
analyzed to determine if a relationship existed between need and 
proficiency. Data in Table 5 indicate that for all 694 teachers 
a high positive correlation between mean ratingci of need and 
proficiency (rho « .84) was obtained. 

[INSERT TABLE 5 HERE] 

An examination of teachers' ratings confirmed that those 
competency areas for which teachers indicated a low need (i.e., 
teaching reading; understanding and utilizing standardized 
tests; comparing, contrasting and utilizing various 
philosophical viewpoints; and applying the principles of school 
law) were those which ranked low in proficiency. Conversely, 
those for which teachers indicated a high need (i.e., dealing 
with behavior problems; working with others; communicating with 
parents; encouraging the development of children's social skills 
and self-concepts; and using results of evaluatio-^ of teaching 
performance to a^ ter teaching and provide more successful 
instruction) were those which ranked highest with respect to 
proficiency. Items rated moderate in need, however, were rated 
relatively low in proficiency in four cases, moderate in 
proficiency in three cases, and relatively high in proficiency 
in three cases. None of the items rated low in need were 
moderate or high proficiency items and none ranked high in need 
obtained high proficiency ratings. 

Rather high positive correlations between need and 
proficiency was also found when teachers' responses were 
analyzed by teaching field and years of experience. However, 
for secondary teachers there was greater consistency between 
perceptions of need and proficiency (rho « .86) than for 
specialized (rho » .77), special education (rho » .71), or 
elementary (rho «» .64) teachers. Furthermore, as years of 
experience increased, there tended to be a continuing increase 
(See Table 5: .73, .73, .78, .80, .82) in the consistency of 
need and proficiency ratings. 

SOURCES OF TEACHERS' PROFICIENCY 

Computation of Average Ranks and Coefficients of 
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Concordance , Presented in Table 6 are average ranks for the 
various classifications of teachers with regard to the eight 
possible sources of proficiencies. The arithmetic procedures 
for arriving at these average lanlcs were somewhat tedious; 
therefore an explanation is deemed appropriate prior to any 
discussion of the findings. 

[INSERT TABLE 6 HERE] 

First, a total "Importance Index" waS computed for each 
classification of teachers within each of the eight proficiency 
source areas. This was done by (1) determining the proportion 
of the total subgroup N that assigned each rank, (2) multiplying 
each proportion by a weight factor (inverse order of the ranks) 
to gain an "Importance Index" for each rank, and (3) 
accumulating the separate "Indices" into a total for that source 
area and that classification of teacher. Ranks related to the 
total importance indices were then obtained and are reported in 
Table 6. 

Illustrative computational examples of these procedures 
relating to one competency item (deal with pupil behavior 
problems) and one setting (rural, total N » 304) are presented 
below: 



Two of the Eight Possible Sources for Teachers * Proficiency for 

Dealing with Pupil Behavior Problems 





Inservioe Training 






First Year Taadiing E^rienoe 




Proportion 


Naight 


mportanoe 




Proportion 


VJe.'ight 


IiT(x>rtanoe 


Ranks f 


of N 


X Factor 


* Index 


Ranks 


f of N 


X Factor « 


Index 




.010* 






"1 ' 


15? .523 


8 ^ 


4.184 


2 6 


.020 


7 


.140 


2 


45 .148 


7 


1.036 


3 6 


.020 


6 


.120 


3 


3 .010 


6 


.060 


4 2 


.007 


5 


.035 


4 


1 .003 


5 


.015 


5 1 


.003 


4 


.012 


5 




4 




6 1 


,003 


3 


.009 


6 




3 




7 0 


.000 


2 


.000 


7 




2 




8 1 


.003 


1 


.003 


8 




1 












• 


5.2^5 


*6/304 


» .0197 " 


.020 













As these data show, six of the 304 rural teachers (2% or 
.020) ranked inservice training #1 in developing their 
proficiency in dealing with pupil behavior problems. By 
multiplying this proportion (.02) by the weight of 8, an 
"importance Index" of .160 was computed for these six people. 
Tliese same arithmetic procedures were then employed with the 
other 17 rural teachers who gave inservice training some credit 
for developing their management proficiencies. Resultantly, a 
total "Importance Index" of .479 was computed for inservice 
training. 
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For 159 of the 304 rural teachers (52.3%) first year 
teaching experience was ranked #1 as a source of proficiency in 
dealing with behavior problems. The "Importance Index" related 
to these 159 teachers was 4il84; the total "Index" for first 
year teaching experience was 5.295. This cumulative "Importance 
Index" of 5.295 for First Year Teaching Experience was the 
highest of all those computed for the rural teachers with 
respect to this competency. First year Teaching Experience was 
therefore given an overall rank of "1." The Inservice Training 
cumulative "Importance Ind'jx" of .479 was seventh in sizig and 
thus was given a rank of ' . A summary of computations for all 
settings in relation to the sources of proficiency in dealing 
with behavior problems is shown below: 

Other 

Ete- Qxjcse First 

Student and Year T^dng 

Haaching E^tper- Tbsdiing Experierrs 



Setting 



viSQES, 

StuSoit Field Eic- iens ^xpac- After First Inssrvios Otha: .^dninid- 



aical 

(liTprtanae Irtiioes) 
(Itenks) 

Utben 

(] l i |x a: ba i iB Ihiiass) 
(E^rdcs) 
SLbucbsn 

(Irporbama Ihdiaes) 
(Ranks) 



Haaching panencB at B3SU ienoe 



3.125 
2 

2.908 
2 

2.754 
2 



Year Ttaining Tfeachecs 



tratocs 



Average l^nks* 



.384 
8 


.645 
6 


5.295 
1 


2.213 


.479 
7 


1.009 
4 


.769 

5 


.438 

7 


.323 
8 


5,154 
1 


1.923 
3 


.664 

6 


1.461 
4 


.884 

5 


.512 
6 


.163 
8 


5.302 
1 


2.419 
3 


.218 
7 


1.371 ■ 
4 


.709 
5 


7 


7.3 


1 


3 


6.7 


4 


1 

\ 5 



(*aily this cow of values is ^ aife am t H l in T^dioLe 6 fcr Setting) 



The separate and cumulative "Importance Indices" for all 
classifications of teachers were calculated in this same 
manner. The average ranks (last row of data above) are the 
unweighted means of the classification ranks. It should be 
noted that only this row of ranks, and other rows analogous to 
this row/ are presented in Table 6. 
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A correlation index / Kendall's Concordance Coefficient 
(which indicates the amount of agreement among sets of ranks) , 
was also computed with ranks from the three classifications of 
teaching setting (rural/ urban, and suburban). Kendall's 
Concordance Coefficient summarizing the proficiency source 
rankings of teachers in these three settings was .96. A 
coefficient of this mr.gnitude, of course, indicates very high 
agreement. Inspection of the above data clearly confirms this 
agreement in that five of the 8 sources were given the same 
rankings by teachers in the various settings (i.e., student 
teaching, all 2's; 1st year teaching, all I's; after 1st year 
teaching, all 3's; other teachers, all 4's, and supervisors, all 
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5's). Rankings for each of the other three sources were very 
comparable. 

These computational procedures thus exemplify those 
employed for each of the 19 competency items and for each of the 
three teacher classifications (setting, field, and experience). 

Sources of Teachers' Proficiencies . Table 7 presents a 
summary of how all teachers (N » 694) ranked the sources of 
their proficiencies. 

[INSERT TABLF 7 HERE] 

The means presented in Table 7 were computed by summing the 
19 competency item average ranks (presented in Table 6) and then 
dividing by 19. These arithmetic procedures produced a mean of 
1.53 for first-year teaching experience. Overall, therefore, 
teachers credited first year teaching experience as contributing 
most to their noted proficiencies. Student teaching (X - 2.76) 
was ranked second in terms of sources of proficiency. The next 
two sources (Teaching Experience After First Year and Other 
Course Work and Experiences at BGSU) had means of 3.13 and 
3.37. For all practical purposes, the means for these two are 
so close that these sources may be considered tied in. 
importance. 

V* 

The source area Other Teachers had a mean of 5.61 which 
tends not to be irelatively close to those means either above or 
below it. The last three source areas (Pre-student Teaching 
Field Experience; Supervisors and/or Administrators; and 
Inservice Training) have means that are rather close to each 
other (6.03 to 6.94); thus it appears justified to regard these 
three source areas as equally important sources of proficiency 
development. 

As indicated previously, mean ranks of the sources of 
proficiency by teaching setting, field and experience along with 
Kendall's Coefficients for each of the 19 competency items are 
shown in Table 6. The Kendall's Coefficients of Concordance 
indicate the extent of agreement in the rank ordering of 
proficiency sources by each classification of teachers. 

It should be noted that Kendall's coefficients for 
teachers' settings and fields are comparable within and beween 
competency items. However, because first year teachers did not 
have a valid option to rank-order the source labeled "Teaching 
Experience After First Year" Kendall's coefficients computed on 
experience classifications are only comparable ^o other 
experience coefficients. \ 

Summarized below are tabulations of the frequencies of 
various values of the coefficients for each of t\\e teacher 
classifications: ' 
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Coefficient Values 

o90 and higher 
.85 - .89 
.80 - .84 
.75 - .79 
.70 - .74 
.65 - .69 
.60 - .64 
Number o£ Items 



Setting 
t 

18 
1 
0 
0 



0 

19 



Field 

9 
2 
5 

0-> 

3 

0 

i 
19 



Experience 

2 
1 
4 
4 
6 
1 
1 
19 



Comparisons of Sources b'>^ Setting . F 
s tuldy it seems reasonable to assume tha t 
indjicate that there are no real or practi 
teacl^iers in the various settings or field 
thejit proficiency. Based on this assump.t 
evidence to indicate that the sources of 
proficiency with respect to any of the 19 
diff€^r across urban r suburban, and rural 



or 



purpo 



ses of this 



coejf f icients above 
cal differences in 
s ifank thb sources 
ion, ther^ is no 
teachers ' i noted 
competency items 
set|tings. 



.80 

how 
of 



Comparisons of Sources by Field . For teiaching 
the 19 coefficients were higher than . 80 , 
that for most o^: the competencies no real 
the sources o£ noted proficiency across f 
coefficients w.re between .70 and .74 and 
implications deserve special note. 



field, 16 of 
th^s again indicating 
di inferences exist in 
ields. However three 
their possible 



The first of these competency items (Kendall's = .71) 
related to the teachers' ability to teach reading. Examination 
of the rankings of this item by teachers in t;he various fieljds 
indicate that the proficiency source showing the greatest | 
variance in assigned ranks was "Pre-student Teaching Field , 
Experiences." Elementary teachers ranked this source 4; special 
education teachers gave it a rank of 3; and both other groups 
gave the source a 7. Student teaching and inservice training 
tied for producing the second highest variance in source ranks 
for the four groups. The average ranks assigned by each group 
of teachers to these two sources were: 

Sources 



Field 



Elementary 
Secondary 
Specialized 
Special Education 



Student 
Teaching 
2 
6 
4 
2 



Inservice 
Training 

7 / 

5 ■/ 
3 

7 ' 



It appears therefore that secondary teachers did not receive as 
much help from student teaching in how to teach reading as did 
the other three groups and that specialized teachers received 

more guidance from inservice training in developing their 
proficiency to teach reading than did the other three groups, 
especially the elementary and special education teachers. 

The second competency item that produced a less than .80 
Kendall's agreement among the four teaching fields was: Compare, 
contrast and utilize various educational philosophical 

19 
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viewpoints. The ranks assigned to the following three sources 
v^ere most instrumental in the /computation ofj the comparatively 
How Kendall's index of .72. ,' 



Field 



Elementary 
Secondary 
Specialized 
Special Education 



Other course 
Work and 
Experience at 
BGSU 

I 1 
1 
6 
1 



Sources 

Te^cHTng" 



Exjperiehce 
After the 
First Year 

^ 6 
3 
2 
5 



Other 
Teachers 
2 
4 
3 
6 



' Specialized teachers ranked the value oi: Other Course Work 
#6; elementary, secondary, and special education teachers ranked 
this source #1. This disparity is somewhat 
since all BGSU teacher education majors, inbluding specialized, 
aire required to take EDFI 408, P ilosophy ojf Education, which 
ddals primarily with this competency area, 
the specialized teachers as a group did not 
in the same positive manner aL iid teachers 
fields. 1 



Thus, it may be that 
perceive this course 
in the other three 



However, other differences between the rankings of the 4 
groups of teachers relating to the sources of "philosophical 
viewpoints ... " also contributed to t^e low index: 



1. 



2. 



Specialized teachers ranked for "Te 
After the First-Year," as #2, (while 
ranked it #6. 



ching Experienci^ 
elementary teachers 



Elementary teachers ranked "Other Teachers," as source 
#2, whereas special education tieache^rs ranked it #6. 



Teachers' views of the sources of th^ir ability to compare, 
contrast and use various educational philosophies therefore do 
appear to be associated with their teaching fi\elds. 

The third and final competency item associated with less 
than .80 Kertdall's Concordance Coefficient was Adecjuately guide 
handicapped pupils who are mainstrearaed. Responses of special 
education teachers regarding the value of Student Teaching and 
Other Teachers differed appreciably from the rediponses of the 
other three groups of teachers. The special education group 
ranked student teaching much higher in contributing to this 
proficiency than did the other teachers —(rank 2\ compared to 6, 
7, and 5: — and ranked the source Other Teachers much lower (8 
compared to 4, 3, and 3). This may be an indication that 
regular teachera are afforded little opportunity di^ring their 
student teaching experience to work with handicapped pupils. 
Also, this may reflect the general isolation of special 
education teachers from other teachers in their field. 
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Compariaot^ of Sources by Experience , when comparing the 
proficiency sources of the 5 groups of teacheirs by experience, a 
disparity criterion of a Kendall's Coefficient of .70 or lower 
was employed to select items which have real differences in 
source rankings. The justification for using a lower selection 
criterion wad the fact that first year teachers had only 7 valid 
options to rank (could not rank "Teaching Experience After First 
Year) whereas teachers with more experience had all 8 options. 
This tended to decrease the magnitude of the agreement 
coefficients and contributed to the lowering of the selection 
criterion from the previously used .80 to .70. 

In all, three competency items were associated with 
coefficients of .70 or less* The first item was: After 
diagnosis, ..« make prescriptions ... . The comparatively low 
Kendall's Coefficient of .b7 was primarily produced by the 
teachers' variant ranks fori the source: Teaching Experience 
After First Year. Teachers! with one year of experience-?, by 
necessity, gave this source! a rank of 8;. second year teachers 
gave it a rank! of 3; and third, fourth, and fifth year teachers 
gav'e it a ranklof 1. Thus i\t would seem this competency is 
very much related to teaching experience. ^ 

The second competency item selected for special discussion 
was: Adequately challenge your gifted/talented students. [It is 
interesting to note th^t this item produced the only instance in 
which Teaching Experience After the First 'Year was ranked, 
overall, as the #1 sou|rce of teachek t ' proficiency. (See Table 
6.)] Rankings within two proficienr source areas appear to 
account for the comparatively low agreement among teachers. The 
source. Teaching Experience After the First Year produced, again 
by necessity, a rank of 8 for first-year teachers, a rank of 2 
for second year teachers, and a rank of 1 for third, fourth, and 
fifth year teachers. Inservice Training produced a rank of 6 
for fir^t year teachers and a rank of 3 for each of the other 
four groups of teachers. Thus while there is clear agreement 
across years of experience as to the primary source, teachers 
are apparently learning much of what they know about working 
with gifted students on the job. 

The third and final competency item that met the ".70 or 
less" criterion was: Adequately guide ... mainstreamed pupils 
•.. . The primary cause for the selection of this item was the 
ranking of Teaching Experience After the First Year. Teachers 
with one year of experience assigned this source an 8; second 
year teachers ranked it 2; and the third, fourth, and fifth year 
teachers ranked it #1. Other major contributing causes to the 
comparatively low Kendall's Coefficient (.63) were: 

1. Inservice Training given a rank of 7 by first year 
teachers; a rank of 8 by second year teachers; and 
ranks of 5, 6, and 3 respectively by third, fourth and 
fifth year teachers. 

2. Other Course Work and Experiences at BGSU being given a 
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rank of 2 by first year teachers, and ranks of 5, 3, 4, 
and 6 by second, third, fourth, and fifth year teachers 
respectively. 

These variations in ranking seem to indicate that this 
competency may have only recently been given attention in 
preservice programs and, for more experienced teachers, 
inservice has been a more helpful contr ibut^'tr • 



Com] 



sons by Need and Source * An additional analysis was 
ascertain whether a relationship exists between 



tpar 1 
undertaken to 

teachers' needs f^r specific competencies and their sources of 
proficiency for these competencies. Competency items were 
dichotomized into two categories, above and below the median 
uiean need. (See Table 2.) In doing so the mean need at the 
median was discarded and not used in this analysis. The top 
three proficiency sources were listed for each of the 18 
remaining competency items. The 18 Items distributed themselves 
as shown in the following 2x2 table : 

Sources of Teachers' Proficiency 







2 out 


of 3 


2 out of 3 






Top Sources 


Top Sources 






BGSU 


Related 


Work Related 
(Experience) 




Above 








Teachers 


Median 




1 


8 


Need For 


Below 








Competency 


Median 




4 


5 








13 



9 
18 



Chi Square 
= 2.49 
p=:.ll 



There appears to be somewhat of a tendency, although not 
significant, for teachers to credit work experience as the 
primary contributing sources of their proficiency in higher need 
areas and for them to credit teacher training as the primary 
proficiency source areaj for lower need areas. 



SUMMARY 



I 



A totaj. of 694 197^-80 graduates of Bowling Green State 
University teaching in^ rural, urban, and suburban settings, 
representing elementar/y, secondary, specialized and special 
education fields, and/hsving from one to five years of teaching 
experience comprised the sample for this study. Responses of 
these teacl\er3 to two' sections of a follow-up evaluative 
quest ionnai'^ire pertaining to teachers' needs, proficiencies and 
sources of proficiencies for nineteen competency items provided 
the data base from wnich the following findings were obtained. 
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Level of 
teaciiers in 



Need arid Proficiency 
general/ idicate hignest 



Competencies 
need are: 



for which 



1. Dealing with pupil behavior problems; 

2, Working efffectively with other teachers, specialists, 
administ|:ators, students, and parents regardless of 



/ 



/ 
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their value systems, race, religion, age, sex, 
socioeconomic status, etc. 

3. Communicating effectively with parents regarding 
student progress; 

4. Utilizing findings from analyzing and evaluating 
teaching performance skills to alter teaching and 
provide more successful instruction for pupils; 

5. Encouraging and facilitating the development of 
childrens' social skills and enhanced self-concepts. 

Competencies for which teachers, in general, indicate lowest 
need are : 

1. Applying the major principles of school law to areas 
such as due process, contracts, teaching liability, 
corporal punishment, etc.; 

2. Teaching reading in grade or subject area; 

3. Understanding and utilizing standardized tests; 

4. Comparing, contrasting and utilizing various 
educational philosophical viewpoints. 

Competencies for which teachers indicate highest proficiency 

are: 

1. Working effectively with other teachers ...; 

2. Preparing and developing lesson plans and teaching 
units; 

3. Motivating student achievement via modeling, 
reinforcement, provision of success experiences, appeal 
to student interest, etc.; 

4. Preparing teacher made tests and evaluating reporting 
pupil progress; 

5. Encouraging and facilitating development of childrens' 
social skills and enhanced self-concepts; 

6. Communicating effectively with parents regarding 
student progress; 

7. Dealing with pupil behavior problems. 

Competencies for which teachers, in general, indicate lowest 
proficiency are: 

1. Adequately guiding handicapped pupils who have been or 
may be "ma i nstr earned ; " 
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2. Applying the major principles of schoc(l law ... ; 

3. Diagnosing pupil learning difficulties; 

4. Making prescriptions of instructional strategies, 
educational media, and materials that more fully 
maximize pupil learning outcomes; 

5. Understanding and utilizing standardized tests; 

6. Teaching reading in grade or »abject are^j_^ 

7. Adequately challenging gi f ted/ talented pupils; 

8. Comparing, contrasting, and utilizing various 
educational philosophical viewpoints. 

Discrepancies Between Need and Proficiency . Competencies 
for which teachers in general indicate largest discrepancies 
between need and proficiency are: 

1. Adequately challenging gifted/ talented students; 

2. Dealing with pupil behavior problems; 

3. Diagnosing pupil learning difficulties; 

4. Making prescriptions ... that ... maximize learning 
outcomes; 

5. Adequately guiding handicapped pupils who have been ... 
mainstreamed . 

Competencies for which teachers in general indicate the 
least discrepancy between need and proficiency are: 

1. Working effectively with other (s) ...; 

2. Comparing, contrasting, utilizing ... philosophical 
viewpoints; 

3. Preparing and developing lesson plans ... units; 

4. Preparing teacher made tests and evalutioning/reporting 
pupil progress; 

5. Understanding and utilizing standardized tes):s. 

Relationship Between Need and Proficiency . For teachers in 
genetai, a^ weii AS tot teadhetS Irt pAiftieUiar fields and with 
comparable years of experience, there is a high positive 
correlation between need and proficiency. Competencies for 
which teachers indicate a high need are also those competencies 
for which teachers report high proficiency. Conversely, those 
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V competencies for which teachers indicate low need are those for 

whioh they report low proficiency. There is however, a somewhat 
higher correspondence between need and proficiency among 
secondary teachers than among teachers within other fields and a 
lower correspondence among elementary than teachers within other 
fields. Also, teachers with more years of experience exhibit 
somewhat greater congruence between need and proficiency than 
teachers with fewer years of experience. 

Comparisons by Setting, Field, and Experience . Teachers' 
needs and proficiencies appear not to vary in relation to the 
rural, urban, or suburban nature of their teaching settings. 
Levels of need and proficiency, however, vary considerably by 
teaching fields. 

Special education teachers indicate a higher need than do 
teachers in other fields to: 

1. Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; 

2. Make prescriptions that ... maximize pupil learning 
outcomes ; 

3. Individualize instruction; 

4. Understand and utilize standardized tests; 

5. Encourage and develop children's social skills and 
self-concepts. 

They report higher piroficiency than do other teachers to: 

1. Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; 

2. Make prescriptions; 

3. Individualize instruction; ^ 

4. Communicate with parents regarding pupil progress; 

5. Adequately guide pupils who are mainstreamed . 

Elementary teachers report a higher need than do secondary 
or specialized teachers to: 

1. Teach reading; 

2. Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; 

3. Make prescriptions; 

4. Individualize instruction; 

5. Understand and utilize standardized tests. 

I 
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Also, elementary teachers consider themselves more ' 
proficient than do secondary or specialized teachers in their 
ability to: 

1. Diagnose pupil learning difficulties; 

2. Make prescriptions; 

3* Understand and utilize standardized tests. 

Secondary teachers consider themselves more proficient i:han 
do teachers in all other fields in the ability to: 

1, Prepare tests and report/evaluate pupil progress. 

i They also indicate a higher need than specialized teachers 
to I: 

1. Teach reading; 

2. Prepare tests and report/evaluate pupil progress. 

Specialized teachers indicate a greatet need than secondary 
teachers to: 

1. Motivate student achievement. 

Not surprisingly, teachers in elementary, secondary and 
specialized fields all indicate a greater need and a higher 
proficiency than special education teachers to: 

1. Adequately challenge gifted/talented students. 

For two Competencies there appears to be little variation in 
level of need by teaching field: 

1. Select, prepare and utilize media; 

2. Prepare and develop lesson plans and teaching units. 

In terms of proficiency, little or no variation by field 
appears to exist in teachers' ability to: 

1. Select, prepare, and utilize media ... ; 

2. Analyze and evaluate teaching performance skills? 

3. ... alter teaching to provide more successful 
instruction . 

Although some variations in level of need and proficiency 
appear to be associated with years of experience, teachers' 
perceptions of level of need and extent of proficiency tend to 
remain relatively stable over time. That is, teachers with more 
experience are very comparable to less experienced te&cher with 
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respect to their perceived need for and proficiency in most of 
the nineteen competencies. There is however, a general trend 
for the relationship between need and proficiency to become 
somewhat greater with successive years of teaching. 
Nonetheless, there is only one competency for which there is a 
very definite and continuous increase in jfroficiency associated 
with additional teaching experience this occurs jUSt in the 
ability to deal with pupil behavior problems. 

Sources of Teacher Proficiency . Teachers in general 
consider their first year of teacning to be the major 
contributor to their teaching proficiency. Ranked second is 
student teaching. Teaching experience after the first year and 
other coursework and experiences are near equal contributors and 
rank third. Next in importance are other teachers. The 
remaining sources are nearly comparable in perceived value and 
contribute least: pre-student teaching experience, supervisors 
and/or administrators, and inservice training. 

Comparisons of Sources by Setting, Field and Experience . As 
was the case with respect to need and proficiency, teacaers in 
rural, urban, and suburban settings appear not to differ with 
respect to those sources which conCxibute most, moderately, and 
least to their proficiency. 

For most of the competencies there also appears to be little 
variation in sources of proficiency across teaching fields. 
There are three competencies, however, for which notable 
variations appear to exist. Regarding their ability to teach 
reading, both elementary and special education teachers consider 
pre-student teaching field experiences as a more important 
contributor than do either secondary or specialized teachers. 
Furthermore, with respect to this competency, student teaching 
is a less important source of proficiency for secondary teachers 
than for teachers in other fields. Additionally, specialized 
teachers attribute more importance to inservice training in 
developing this proficiency than do other teachers. 

A marked variation also exists with respect to the ability 
to compare, contrast, and utilize various educational 
philosophical viewpoints. Elementary, secondary, and special 
education teachers attribute their proficiency in this area 
primarily to Other Coursework and Experiences. However, 
specialized teachers rank this source low and give higher credit 
to Teaching Experience After the First Year and to Other 
Teachers. 

Finally, in developing their proficiency for guiding 
handicapped pupils who are mainstreamed , special education 
teachers rank student teaching considerably higher than do other 
teachers. Concurrently, special education teachers consider 
Other Teachers as a much less important source for this 
competency than do teachers in other fields. 

Sources of teachers' proficiencies also vary little in 
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relation to years of teaching experience. However, for three of 
the nineteen competencies there are notable variations in source 
rankings between teachers with one and teachers with more years 
of experience. For these competencies -~ Make prescriptions. 
Challenge gi f ted/ talented students, and Guide handicapped pupils 
who are mainstreamed • teachers with more than one year of 
experience consistently rank Teaching Experience After the First 
Year as a major contributor. Also, more experienced teachers 
accord Inservice training greater importance in developing 
proficiency in the latter two areas. Thus, it appears that as 
teachers continue teaching, these sources become major 
contributors to proficiency in these areas. 

IMPLICATIONS 

It is recognized that the sample used for purposes of this 
investigation may not be representative of teachers in general. 
Also, needs and proficiencies as addressed in this study are 
associated with a set of general competencies which reflect 
stipulated objectives of teacher education coursework at BGSU. 
The study must, therefore, be regarded as heuristic and the 
following implications viewed as tentative. Both operational 
and constructive replications of the study are necessary prior 
to the formulation of general izable conclusions. 

First, although there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that effective schools are those in which teachers are skilled 
in monitoring student progress, diagnosing student learning 
difficulties, and accommodating for student differences through 
utilization of a variety of instruc^tional strategies, findings 
of this study imply that these are not the competencies for 
which practicing teaphers indicate a high need or develop a high 
proficiency. Rather^' results of this study suggest that 

teachers' major priorities and their highest proficiencies 

at the end of their first year of teaching and continuing 

with successive years of experience are not instructional skills 
per se. Rather, they are abilities which might more 
appropriately be classified as interpersonal or human relations 
skills. It is these competencies, apparently, which are 
continuously emphasized and reinforced within the demands of the 
work setting. Instructional skills are deemed less important 
and are also skills in which J-oachers appear to be less 
proficient. 

Secondly, many policies and practices pertaining to the 
preparation of teachers have been based upon the assumption that 
different teaching settings call for different teaching 
competencies. For example, the Standards for Colleges or 
Universities Preparing Teachers in Ohio mandate that all 
prospective teachers have urban and suburban or rural 
experiences. Findings presented in this study raise a question 
as to whether there is a relationship between settings and the 
competencies teachers need, the proficiencies they develop, and 
the sources of their proficiencies. 
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Third/ much concern has been expressed among teacher 
educators regarding the lack of any common body of professional 
knowledge, beliefs and practices which characterize teaching as 
a profession. Clearly demonstrated by this study are 
significant differences by teaching field in teachers' need and 
proficiency in certain of the competencies investigated. 
Whether these are differences which should or should not exist 
is a question beyond the realm of this paper. However, if these 
differences do exist, that question must be answered prior to 
determining what constitutes effective changes in either the 
preservice preparation or inservice development of teachers. 

The last and perhaps most provocative of the implications to 
be drawn arises from findings pertaining to the critical nature 
of the first year of teaching in determining teachers' 
proficiencies. In contrast to what might have been expected, 
additional years of teaching experience or other school-related 
variables (e.g. as other teachers, administrators, and inservice 
training) appear not to alter teachers' priorities or 
significantly increase their perceived proficiency. These 
findings may, of course, be attributable to the lack of 
sensitivity of the instrument in detecting real differences. 
Or, perceptions may not be reality but only percentages of 
reality; thus teachers' responses may reflect only 80, 60, 40 or 
some smaller percentage of their "real" need and proficiency. 
However, if teachers' needs and proficiences do remain 
relatively constant over successive years of experience, then 
the first year of teaching must be viewed as the most crucial 
year in teacher preparation. Furthermore, if there are few real 
differences between the proficiencies of less experienced and 
more experienced teachers, preservice preparation accounts for a 
much greater proportion of teacher competency than it is often 
attributed. Finally, the similarity in proficiency between 
experienced and less experienced teachers points to a need to 
give concerted attention to ways of promoting the ongoing 
professional development of teachers. For if teacher efficacy 
is an important contributor to school effectiveness, the lack of 
growth in teachers' perceptions of their proficiency would 
appear to have serious ramifications with respect to the problem 
of school renewal and improvement. 
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Table 1 

The Classifications and Number of Teachers Within Each 



Setting 



Urban 
Rural 
.^Juburban 



N 
153 

304 

224 

681 



Field 



Elementary 
Secondary 
Specialised 
Spec 1 a 1 ^ uc 



N Experience 

130 1 Yr Experience 

118 2 Yrs Experience 

270 3 Yrs Experience 

176 ^ Yrs Experience 

694 5 Yrs Experience 



138 
125 
153 
167 
111 
694 
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NeanSf RankSi end Nsan Discrepancies of the Teachers* 
Needs end Proficiencies (N • 694) 



Oompetetficy Itm 

1. Teach reedii>j in your grade or subject area. ' 

2. Deal with pupil behavior problems. 

3. Stlectf prepere, and effectively utilise 
educetional aadia. 

4. MilyM and evaluete your teeching 
petfooeanoe skills. 

5. DtiUas the findings fro* M above in elter- 
ing your teeching and providing Mre euccess- 
ful Instruction for your pupils. 

6. Diegnoee pupil learning difficulties (vie 
teeting instrtseanU^ observational 
techniques, etc.). 

7. (After diagnoeis) ... sake pceecriptioos of 
instructional strste4iM# educational sadia, 
and RMterials thst ndre fully sMximise pupil 
leeming outcoMe. \ 

8. Mork effectively with other taeechers, 
^lecielists, ateinistrktots, studsnts, snd 
parents, regardless of \their value systmi, 
race, religion, age, eek, eocioecononic 
status, etc. \ 

9. Hotivstt student achiev^aent via ODdeling, 
reinforomnt, provision of success experi- 
ences, appeel to studsnt intereets, etc. 

10. Xndividuslise instruction to nast the varying 
needs of students, vis toedhniques euch as 
nastery learning, alternative assignMnts, 
individual contracting, group and individual 
Mork, etc. 

U. Prepare end develop lesson plans and tsaching 
units. \ 

12. Prepere teecher made tests and evaluete/ 
report piipil progress. 

13. underetand and utilise etandardiasd tests. 

14. Oosnunicate effectively i#ith pal^ents 
regarding studsnt progress. 

15. CcRipere, contrast and utilise various 
educationel philosophical viewpoints. 

16. fincourege and facilitate the developmant of 
Ghildren*e eocial akilla M enhan^ eelf«» 
oonoepts. 

17. apply the nejor principles of school Ian to 
areas euch as due prooees, oontrects, 
tssching lisbility, corporal punistatnt, etc. 

18. adequately challenge your gifteVtalented 
etudenta. 

19. adequetely guide handicapped pupile Oio have 
been or ney be *WnstreMsd" into your 
classrooB. 



•Discrepancy differencee Mere dessified as followe: 

.81 Very Largt Discrepeney | of itsns 1 

.62 to .67 Large Diecrepency | of Itsna 4 

.47 to .51 Hoderete Diacrepancy | of items 2 

.2f^ to .44 iaall Diecrepency | of Xtema 7 

-.04 to .10 Beasn^^ally no Diecrepency I of itms 5 



Description 

Main Diecrepency Rank of of the 

Rank Prof Rank Need X-Prof X Discrepanc y Diecrepency* 

Ml 5fr~^ small ^ 



Hian 
Need 

173? TT 371? TT 



4.46 


1 


3.84 


7 


.62 


5 


Large 


3.96 


11 


3.63 


10 


.35 


13 


small 


i.99 


7 


3.69 


9 


.40 


11 


small 


4.22 


5 


3.71 


8 


.51 


6 


hkxlarate 


3.91 


15 


3.28 


14.5 


.63 


4 


Large 


3.94 


13 


3.28 


14.5 




3 


Large 


4.29 


3 


4.31 


1 


-.02 


18 


None 


4.41 


2 


3.97 


3 


.44 


8 


anall 


4.77 


8 


3.60 


11 


.47 


7 


Moderate 


4.95 


9 


4.02 


2 


.93 


16 


None 


4.02 


10 


3.92 


4.5 


.10 


15 


None 


3.21 


18 


3.21 


16 


.00 


17 


None 


4.24 


4 


3.85 


6 


.39 


12 


anall 


3.05 


19 


3.09 


19 


-.94 


19 


rme 


4.21 


6 


3.92 


4.5 


.29 


14 


Small 


3.78 


16 


3.29 


13 


.41 


9.5 


Sknall 


3.93 


14 


3.12 


18 


.81 


1 


Very Large 


3.97 


12 


3.30 


12 


.67 


2 


\ Large 



BEST COPY AVAlLABLi 
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Table 3 

Analysis of Teachecs' Needs and Proficiencies 
— By Teaching Setting, Field, and Experience 









ANDVA F's Between Means of 






/ 






(1) Elementary, 














(2) Secondary, 


Teachers 




/ 


(1) Urban 


(3) Specj^alized, 


With 1, 








(2) Rural, and 


and 




2, 3, 4 or 


Qjapetencv Item / 


(3) Sifcurban 


(4) Special B3 


5 yaars 






Your ability to: ^ 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Experience 


1. 


l^ach reading in your gr^ or subject area. 


F 




F 




F 














Need 


.76 


.47 


90.73 


.00 


.94 


.44 




Proficiency 


1.96 


.14 


32.12 


.00 


1.72 


.14 


2. 


Deal with pupil bd»vi^r problenns. 
















/ Need 


.57 


.57 


3.73 


.01 


1.54 


.19 




/ Proficiency 


3.10 


.05 


3.11 


.03 


5.34 


.00 


3. 


Select, peepare, and /effectively ub lize 
educational madia. 
















Need 


.177 


.93 


2.31 


.07 


3.94 


.00 




\ Proficiency 


.30 


.74 


.82 


.48 


1.06 


.37 


4. 


Analyze and ev^alvkte your teaching performance 
















skills. \ 

^. Need 
















.23 


.79 


4.55 


.00 


2.96 


.02 




^ Proficiency 


.31 


.74 


1.64 


.18 


2.45 


.05 


5. 


Utilize the findings fran #4 above in altering 
your teaching and pccviding nore successful 
instruction for your p:|>ils. 
















Need 


.09 


.92 


6.65 


.00 


4.50 


.00 




Proficiency 


1.01 


.37 


4.06 


.vTl 


1.66 


.16 


6. 


Diagnose pupil learning difficulties (via 
testing instruments, observational techniques, 
etc.) . 
















Need 


.41 


.66 


61.75 


.00 


7.63 


.00 




Proficiency 


.02 


.98 


62.52 


.00 


3.98 


.00 


7. 


(After diagnosis) ... irate prescriptions of 
















instructional strategies, educational media, 
and materials that more fully maximize pupil 






























learning outocroes. 
















Need 


.56 


.57 


58.31 


.00 


5.16 


.00 




Proficiency 


.53 


.59 


46.77 


.00 


2.98 


.02 


8. 


Work effectively with other teachers, 
specialists, adninistrators, stuclents, and. 
















parents, regardless of their value systeons, 
race, religion, age, sex, socioeooncmic 






























status, etc. 
















Need 


.63 


.53 


3.51 


.02 


1.50 


.20 




Proficiency 


.38 


.68 


3.67 


.01 


4.20 


.00 


9. 


Motivate student achievanent via modeling, 
reinforcanent, provision of success experi- 
ences, appeal to student interests, etc. 
















Need 


.59 


.55 


8.46 


.00 


1.17 


.32 




Proficiency 


1.35 


.26 


7.28 


.00 


3.99 


.00 
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table 3 (axitinuod) 



ejon^tetuy Itan 

Your aHITty to: 

10. Individualize instruction to maet the varying 
needs of students, via techniques such as \ 
nastery learning, alternative assignments, 
individual contracting, groqp and individual 
v#oi;k, etc. 

Need 
Proficiency 

11. Prepare and develop lesson plans and teaching 
units. 

Need 
Proficiency 

12. Prepare teacher made tests and evaluate/report 
pupil progress. 

Need 
Proficiency 

13. understand and utiliaae standardi23ed tests. 

Need 
Proficiency 

14. Ocmmziicate effectively with parents regarding 
student progress. 

Need 
Proficiency 

15. Ocinpare, ccxitrast and utilize various 
educational philosophical viewpoints. 

Need 
Proficiency 

16. Ehoourage and facilitate the developnent of 
children's social skills and ehhancsed 
self-conoepts. 

Need 
Proficiency 

17. Apply the major principles of school law to 
areas such as due pcooess, contracts, teaching 
liability, corporal pxiishient, etc. 

Need 
Proficiency 

18. fldec^iately challenge y6ur giftecVtalented 
students* 

Need 
Proficiency 

19. Adequately guide handicapped pi^ils Mho have 
been or may be 'Vnainstreamed" into your class* 
roan. 

Need 
Proficiency 



(1) Vx^ban 

(2) Rural, and 

(3) Siixirban 
Teachers 



(1) Elanentary, 

(2) Secondary, Toachers 

(3) Specialized, With 1, 
and 2, 3, 4 or 

(4) Special 03 5 ^ears 
Heachers Expecienoe 



.32 


.72 


31.34 


.00 


4.34 


.00 


.50 


.61 


39.55 


.00 


2.87 


.02 


1.02 


.36 


2.50 


.06 


.86 


.49 


1.62 


.20 


.24 


.87 


.80 


.53 


.09 


.91 


4.44 


.00 


1.34 


.25 


.37 


.69 


6.60 


.00 


.48 


.75 


1.24 


.29 


42.10 


.00 


3.24 


.01 


.38 


.68 


31.22 


.00 


1.38 


.24 


.10 


.91 


15.22 


.00 


1.17 


.32 


2.19 


.11 


14.23 


.00 


2.87 


.02 


.18 


.84 


3.29 


.02 


1.06 


.38 


.05 


.95 


4.23 


.01 


.78 


.54 


.49 


.61 


13.34 


.00 


2.95 


.02 


1.70 


.18 


10.03 


.00 


4.78 


.00 


.05 


.95 


5.64 


.00 


2.62 


.03 


.44 


.65 


4.36 


.00 


1.59 


.18 


2.39 


.09 


11.46 


.00 


1.23 


.29 


2.03 


.13 


6.47 


.00 


1.26 


.28 


1.64 


.19 


13.50 


.00 


3.M 


.02 


.67 


.51 


55.21 


.00 




.01 
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/ Table 4 

Post-Hoc Pair-Wise Mean Comparisons (Scheffe @.05) 
Relating to Significant ANOVA F-Ratios 



Significant jOanppjisons 



\ 



Needs 



# of insbano^ 



Itgn(s) 



!_ 

Elan /X > Secondary X 


8 




6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 16, 


19 


Elem' X > Specialized X 


5 


Ir 


6, 7, 10, 13 




Eleti X > Sgec 03 X 


1 


18 






Secondary X > Specialized X 


2 


Ir 


12 '\. 




Secondary X > Special Bi X_ 


1 


18 






Spbcialized X > Secondary. X 


1 


9 






^ficialized X > Spec EQ X 


1 


18 






Sjjecial Efl X > Elan X _ 


6 


6, 


7, 10, 13, 16, 17 




Special Ed X > Secondary X 


15 


Ir 


2, 4, 5, 6, 1, 8, 9, 


10r 13, 






14. 


. 15, 16, 17, 19 




j Spec Bd x" > Specialized X 


9 




5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 


16, 19 



Year 1 X > ^ear 2 X 

Year 1 X > ^ear 3 X 

Yesu: 1 X > ^ear 4 X 

Year 1 X > jear 5 X 

Year 4 X > ^ear 2 X 

Year 5 X > ^ear 2 X 



5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 



3, 5, 6, 7, 10 
6, 10, 13 
19 

3, 5 

6 

6 



Proficiencies 



Elan X. > Secondary X _ 
Elan X > Specialized X_ 
Elan X > Sgecial Muc X 
Seocxidary X > Elan X 
Secondary X > Specialized^ X 
Seoxidary X_> Spec l^uc X 
Special Bd X > Elan X . 
Special Bd X > Secondary X 

Sgec 03 X > Specialized X 



7 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 

12 
11 



1, 6, 7, 9, D, 16, 19 

1, 6, 7, 13 

1, 18 

12 

12 

12 

6, 7, 10, 14, 17, 19 

1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, D, 14, 15, 

16, 19 

1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, D, 14, 16, 

17, 19 



Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 



5 X > Year 
5 X > Year 
5 X > Year 
1 X > Year 
1 X > Year 



1 X 

2 X 

3 X 

2 X 

3 X 



1 
2 
3 
3 
1 



2 

2, 9 

2, 14, 16 
6, 8, 9 

19 
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Table 5 



Correlations between teachers' need and 
proficiency rankings by teaching 
field and experience. 



Experience 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 



Spearman Rho 

.73 
.73 
.78 
.80 
.82 



Field 



'Elementary 
Secondary 
Specialized 
Special Education 



.64 
.86 
.77 
.71 



Total (all 694 teachers) 



.84 
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Table 6 

Analysis of the Sources of Teachers' Proficiencies --By 
Teaching Setting, Fields and Experience 



Ranks of Sourcea of ProCicienciea 



Competency Items and Teacher Classification 

Item 1. Teach reading In your grade or subject 
area. 



other 

Pre- Course First 

Student Work and Year Teaching 

Teaching Exper- Teaching Experience 
Student Field Ex- ience Exper- After Inservice Other 

Teaching par ience at BGSU ience First Year Training Teachere 



Extent of 
Agreement 
Within 



Super- Clasaificatione 

viaore Kendall's 

an4/or Coefficient 

A^inis- of 

tratora Concordance 



. 1 

i . 


Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


a 


5.3 


2 


1 


4 


7 


5.7 


8 


.99 


o 

I . 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 




















Special Education Teachers 


3.5 


5.3 


3.3 


1 


L 


5 5 




a 

O 


71 


3. 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 














experience 


3 


5.2 


2.4 


1 


4.8 


6.4 


5.4 


7.8 


.83 




Sum 


10.5 


15.8 


7.7 


3 


12.8 


19.9 


16.6 


23.8 






Ranks 


3 


5 


2 


1 


4 


7 


6 


8 




Item 2. 


Deal with pupil behavior problems. 




















1. 


Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


2 


7 


7.3 


1 


a 


6.7 


4 


5 


.96 


2. 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 




















Special Education Teachers 


2 


6.8 


7 


1 


a 


6.8 


4 


5.8 


.90 


3. 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


2.6 


6.6 


6.4 


1 


3.4 


6.6 


4 


5.4 


.73 


*» 


Sum 


6.6 


20.4 


20.7 


3 


9.4 


20.1 


12 


16.2 






Ranks 


2 


7 


8 


1 


a 


6 


4 


5 




Item 3. 


Select, prepare, and effectively utilize 




















educational media. 




















1. 


Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


2 


4.7 


2.3 


1.7 


4.3 


7 


6 


8 


.95 


2. 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 




















Special Education Teachers 


1.5 


5 


2.5 


2 


4.5 


6.5 


6 


8 


.90 


3. 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


1.4 


4.6 


2.8 


1.8 


4.6 


6.8 


6 


7.8 


.88 




Sum 


4.9 


14.3 


7.6 


5.5 


13.4 


20.3 


18 


23.8 






Ranks 


1 


5 


3 


2 


4 


7 


6 


8 
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Table 6 (continued) 
Analysis of the Sources of Teachers' Proficiencies --By 
Teaching Setting, Field, and Experience 



Competency Items and Teacher Classification 

Item 4. Analyze and evaluate your teaching 
performance skills. 

1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 

2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized & 
Special Education Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience. 

Sums 

Ranks . 



Item 5. Utilize the findings from #4 above In 
altering your teaching and providing more 
successful instruction for your pupils. 

1. Rural t urban, and auburban teachers 

2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized & 
Special Education Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience 

Sums 
Ranks 



I 

en 
I 



Item 6. Diagnose pupil learning difficulties 
(via testing Instruments, observational 
techniques, etcO* 

1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 

2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized & 
Special Educa^ion Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience 

Sums 
Ranks 



R anki of Sources of Prof Iclenciea 
OtRer 



Pre- CourM First 
Student Work and Year Inching 

'BMchlrig Exper- teaching Exp&rlenco 
studunt Field Ex-* ience Bxper- After Inservloe other 

T^^inq Perlence at BGSU ience yirst Year Training teachers 



Extent of 
Agrenmont 
Within 



SMpec- Classifications 

visors Kendall's 

an4/or Coefficient 

Adeinis- of 

trators Ooncordance 



1 


5.7 


5.3 


2 


4 


7.7 


7.3 


3 


.98 


1 


5.8 


5.5 


2 


4 


7.5 


7 


3.3 


.91 


1 

3.0 
1 


5.4 
16.9 
6 


5 

15.8 
5 


2.2 
6.2 

2 


4.2 
12.2 
4 


7.6 
22.8 
8 


7 

21.3 
7 


3.6 
9.9 
3 


.84 


2 


6 


4.7 


1 




7.7 


6.7 


5 


.90 


2.8 


5.8 


5 


1 


2.3 


7.3 


6.8 


5.3 


.84 


2.6 
7.4 

2 


6.4 
18.2 
6 


4.8 
14.5 
4 


1.4 
3.4 
1 


2.8 
8.1 

3 


7.2 
22.2 
8 


6.4 
19.9 

7 


4.4 
14.7 
5 


.73 


3.7 


5.7 


2 


1 


3.3 


7 


5.7 


7.7 


.94 


3.8 


5.8 


2.3 


1.3 


3 


6 


6.5 


7.5 


.84 


3.4 
10.9 
4 


6.2 

6 


2.4 
6.7 
2 


1.4 

3.7 
1 


3.8 
10.1 
3 


6.6 
19.6 
7 


4.8 
17.0 
5 


7.4 
22.6 
8 


.75 



erJc 
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Table 6 (continued) 
Analysis of the Sources of Teachers* Proficiencies- -By 
Teaching Setting, Field, and Experience 



Competency Items and Teacher Classificatioi> 

Item 7. (After diagnosis) ... make prescriptions 
of instructional strategies, educational 
media, and materials that more fully 
maximize pupil learning outcomes. 



Ranks of S o urcea of Proficienciea 

Course Ficat 
Student Work and Year Teaching 

1\oachin(| Exper- Teaching CKperience 
Student Field ^* ience Expec- After Inaervlce Other 

Teaching perience at BGSU ience Pirat Year Training teachers 



Super* 
viaora 
and/or 
Adminia- 
tratora 



extent of 
Agreement 
Within 
Claaai ficat iona 
KendalPfl 
Coefficient 
of 

GoncordaiKre 



1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


4 


7.3 


3.3 


1 


2.3 


6.7 


4.3 


7 


.89 


Liemencary, beconaary, opeciaiized & 




















bpeciai ciciucacion reacners 


A O 


6.3 


3.3 


1 . 3 


2 


4.5 


4.5 


6.5 


.81 


j« leacners with l,z,J,4, or 3 years 




















experience 


4 


6.2 


2.8 


1.6 


2.8 


6.8 


5 


6.8 


.67 


Sums 


12.8 


20.0 


9.4 


3.9 


7.1 


18.0 


13.8 


20.3 




Ranks 


4 


7 


3 


1 


2 


6 


5 


8 




icem o« worK eiLeccivexy wicn ocner ceacners. 








• 












, specialists, administrators, students, and 




















^ parents, regardless of their value systems. 




















* race, religion, age, sex, socioeconomic 




















status, etc. 




















1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


2 


4 


6.3 


1 


3 


8 


5 


6.7 


.98 


z« Elementary, Secondary, Specialized & 




















Special Education Teachers 


2.3 


4.5 


6 


1 


2.8 


8 


5 


6.5 


.93 


3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


2.6 


4.8 


5.8 


1 


3.4 


8 


4.8 


5.6 


.77 


Sums 


6.9 


13.3 


18.1 


3.0 


9.2 


2.4 


14.8 


18.8 




Ranks 


2 


4 


6 


1 


3 


8 


5 


7 




Item 9. Motivate student achievement via 




















modeling, reinforcement, provision of 




















success experiences, appeal to student 




















Interests, etc. 




















1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


2 


5 


4 


1 


3 


7 


6 


8 


1.00 


2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialised & 




















Special Education teachers 


2.3 


5.5 


4.3 


1 


2.8 


6.5 


5.8 


8 


.93 


3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


2.2 


5.2 


3.6 


1.4 


3.6 


6,2 


6 


7.6 


.75 


Sums 


6.5 


15.7 


12.1 


3.4 


9.4 


19.7 


17.8 


23.6 




Ranks 


2 


5 


4 


1 


3 


7 


6 


8 
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^ Table 6 (continued) 

Analysis of the Sources of Teachers* Proficiencies--By 
Teaching Setting ^ Fields and Experience 



Competency Items aid Teacher Classification 

Item 10. Individualize instruction to meet the 
varying needs of students » via techniques 
such as mastery learning » alternative 
assignments I individual contracting, group 
and individual work, etc. 

1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 

2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 
Special Education Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience 

Sums 
Ranks 



I 

I 



Item II. Prepare and develop lesson plans and 
teaching units. 

1. Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 

2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 
Special Education Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience . 

Sums 
Ranks 

Item 12. Prepare teacher made tests and 
evaluate/report pupil progress. 
1* Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 
2. Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 

Special Education Teachers 
3 4 Te'^chers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience 
Sums 
Ranks 



Ottier 

Pr«- Coursd First 

Studont Work and Y«»ar Te»achlng 

Ttoching Bxpdr- TfMchiny exparimco 

student Pi«ld Ex* ionctt Kxpsr- 

Teaching perience at BGSU ience 



Super- 
visora 
an4/or 

After Inaervioa Other AdMlnis- 
Pirat Year Training Teachers tratora 



extant of « 
AgreeMsnt 
Within 
Clasaifications 
Kendall 
Coefficient 
of 

Concordance 



2,3 


5.7 


3.3 


1 


3.3 


6.7 


5.7 


a 


.95 


3.3 


5.8 


3 


1.3 


2.8 


6.8 


5.5 


7.8 


.J5 


3 


5.2 


3.2 


1.4 


3 


6.6 


6 


7.6 


.78 


8.6 


16,7 


9.5 


3. .7 


9.1 


20.1 


17.2 


23.4 




2 


6 


4 


1 


3 


7 


5 


8 




1 


3.7 


2.7 


2.7 


5 


8 


6 


7 


.97 


1 


3.3 


2.8 


3.3 


4.8 


8 


6.3 


6.8 


.93 


1 


4 


2 


3.2 


5.2 


8 


6.2 


6.4 


.94 


3 


11.0 


7.5 


9.2 


15.0 


24.0 


18.5 


20.2 




1 


4 


2 


3 


5 


8 


6 


7 




1.7 


5 


2 


2.3 


4 


7 


6.3 


7.6 


.93 


1.8 


5.3 


2 


2.3 


4 


7.3 


6.3 


7.3 


.90 


1.6 


4.6 


2.2 


2.2 


4.6 


7.2 


6.2 


7.4 


.90 


5.1 


14.9 


6.2 


6.8 


12.6 


21.5 


18.8 


22.3 




1 


5 


2 


3 


4 


7 


6 


8 





o 
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Table 6 (continued) 
Analysis of the Sources of Teachers* Proficiencies—By 
Teaching Setting^ Fields and Experience 



Ranka of Sources of Proficleficiea 



Coaipetency Items and Teacher Classification 

Item 13. Understand and utilize standardized 
tests. 



other 

Pre- Course First 
Student Work and . Year Teachintj 

Taaching EKper- Teaching Experience 
Student Field Ex- ience "Sxpar** After Inservice other 

Teaching per ience at BGSU ience First Year Training Teachers 



Extent of 
^^r66^l8nt 
Within 



Super- Classifications 

visors KMdsU^s 

and/or Coefficient 

Adminis- of 

trators Concordance 



1. 


Rural » urban » and suburban teachers 


3 


5 


1 


2 


4 


7.3 


6.7 


3 


.96 


2. 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 






















Special Education Teachers 


3 


5.8 


1 


2.3 


4 


6.8 


7 


6.3 


.85 


3. 


Teachers with 1»2,3,4, or 5 years 






















experience 


3.4 


5.2 


1 


2.2 


4.6 


7.6 


5.8 


6.2 


.80 




Sums 


9.4 


16.0 


3 


6.5 


12.6 


21.7 


19.5 


15.5 






Ranks 


3 


6 


1 


2 


4 


8 


7 


5 




Item 14. 


Communicate effectively with parents 




















regarding student progress. 




















1. 


Rural » urban, and suburban teachers 


3.3 


7.3 


5.7 


1 


2 


7.7 


5 


4 


.95 


. 2. 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 




















00 


special Education Teachers 


3.5 


6.8 


5.3 


1 


2 


7.3 


5 


5.3 


.80 


3. 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 






















experience 


3.2 


7 


6.2 


1.2 


2.8 


7 


4.2 


4.4 


.74 




Sums 


10.0 


21.1 


17.2 


3.2 


6.8 


22.0 


14.2 


13.3 






Ranks 


3 


7 


6 


1 


2 


8 


5 


4 




Item 15, 


Compare, contrast and utilize various 




















educational philosophical viewpoints. 




















1. 


Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


4 


5.7 


1 


2.3 


3.3 


7.3 


4.7 


7.7 


.90 


2. 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 






















special Education Teachers 


4.3 


4.8 


2.3 


2 


4 


7.8 


4.3 


7.3 


.72 


3. 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 






















experience 


3.8 


5.4 


1 


2.8 


5.2 


7.2 


3.8 


6.8 


.71 




Sums 


12.1 


15.9 


4.3 


7.1 


12.5 


22.3 


12.8 


21.8 






Ranks 


3 


6 


1 


2 


4 


8 


5 


7 
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Table 6 (continued) 
Analysis of the Sources of Teachers* Proficiencies --By 
Teaching Setting, Fieldi and Experience 



Competency Items and Teacher Classification 

Item 16. Encourage and facilitate the 

development of children's social skills 
^nd enhanced self^^concepts. 

1. Rural I urban I and suburban teachers 

2. Eleroentaryi Secondary, Specializedi 
Special Education Teachers 

3. Teachers with 1|2|3|4| or 5 years 
experience 

Sums 
Ranks 



Item 17. Apply the major principles of school 
law to areas such as due procesOi contracts » 
teaching liability, corporal punishment , etc. 
1. Rural I urban I and suburban teachers 
2« Elementary I Secondary, Specialized, & 

Special Education Teachers 
3. Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 
experience 
Sums 
Ranks 



I 

CM 
I 



RanKa of Sourcea of Proficiencies 



Pro- 
Student 
leeching 
Studurtt Field Ex- 



Othqfr 
CourM 
Work and 
BxpeK- 
ienoe 



Teaching perience at BGSU 



Pirat Super- 
Year Taaching visors 

Tieaching Experience at\A/ot 

Exper- After Inaervice OO^t Adminis- 

ience Pirat Year Training Teachera tratora 



Extent of 
Agi^ettiient 
Within 
Claaejficationa 
KancJalPi 
Coefficient 
of 

Concordance 



2.7 


6 


4 


1 


2.3 


5.7 


6.3 


8 


.95 


2.5 


6.5 


4 


1 


2.5 


6 


5.8 


7.8 


.93 


2.6 


5.6 


3.8 


1.2 


3 


5.8 


6 


8 


.82 


7.8 


18.1 


11.8 


3.2 


7.8 


17.5 


18.1 


23.8 




2.5 


6.5 


4 


1 


2.5 


5 


6.5 


8 




6.3 


a 


1.7 


1.3 


3.7 


6.3 


5.3 


3.3 


.95 


6.3 


8 


1.3 


1.8 


3 


6.3 


5.5 


4 


.95 


6 


7.6 


1.8 


2.2 


3.4 


6.4 


5 ' 


3.4 


.71 


18.6 


23.6 


4.8 


5.3 


10.1 


19.0 


15.8 


10.7 




6 


8 


1 


2 


3 


7 


5 


4 





Item 18. Adequately challenge your gif ted/talente') 
students. 



Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


4.7 


7.3 


3.3 


1.7 


1.3 


4 


6 


7.7 


.95 


Elementary, Secondary, Specialized, & 




















Special Education Teachers 


5 


7.3 


3.3 


2 


1.5 


4 


5.5 


7.5 


.83 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


4.6 


7.2 


4.4 


1.6 


2.4 


3.6 


4.8 


7.4 


.70 


Sums 


14.3 


21.8 


11.0 


5.3 


5.2 


11.6 


16.3 


22.6 




Ranks 


5 


7 


3 


2 


1 


4 


6 


8 
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Table 6 

Analysis of the Sources of Teachers' Proficiencies --By 
Teaching Setting^ Fields and Experience 



Ranki of Sources of Prof icieyiciea 



Competency Items and Teacher Classification 

Item 19. Adequately guide handicapped pupils 
who have been or may be "malnstreamed'' into 
your classroom. 
1. 
2. 



3. 



other 

Student Mork and 
IteAching Bxpar- 
Studant PUld Ek- ianoa 
Taachingi perieiioa at BGSO 



rirat 

Year Taaching 

Taaching Bxparianoa 
Exper- After Inaervioa 

ie>y» First Year Training ' 



Sif>er- 
viaora 

ancVor 
other Mainia- 
Taachera tratora 



Extent of 
hureement 
Within 
Claaeificationa 
Kandall'a 
Opefficlent 
of 

Oopcordance 



Rural, urban, and suburban teachers 


4.7 


7.7 


3 


1 


2 


5.3 


5 


7.3 


.95 


Elementary, Secondary, Sp'jclallzed, & 




















Special Education Teachers 


5 


7 


3.8 


1.3 


2 


5.5 


4.5 


7 


.74 


Teachers with 1,2,3,4, or 5 years 




















experience 


4.6 


7 


4 


1.6 


2.6 


5.8 


3.6 


6.8 


.63 


Sums 


14.3 


21.7 


10.8 


3.9 


6.6 


16.6 


13.1 


21.1 




Ranks 


5 


8 


3 


1 


2 


6 


4 


7 





I 

o 
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Table 7 

Summary of How All Teachers Ranked the 
Sources of Their Proficiencies (N » 694) 



Mean Rank * Rank Source 

1.53 1 First-year teaching experience 

2.76 2 Student Teaching 

3.13 3 Teaching experience after first year 

3.37 4 Other course work and experience at BGSU 

5.61 5 Other teachers 

6.03 6 Pre-student teaching field experiences 

6.63 7 Supervisors and/or administrators 

6.94 8 Inservice training 



*Per source, sum of the 19 average ranks (last row per 
competency item in Table 6) divided by 19. 



f 
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